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Musical Orthodoxy. 
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(Continued from page 67.) 


The Bailiff availed himself of every possible 
pretext to refuse the now frequent invitations 
to the house of the Count, but it was not in his 
power to prevent Selvar calling so much the 
oftener, and seating himself with all the ease in 
the world by Ida at the piano-forte. Nor was it 
possible for Frau Werl always to perform the 
duty, as she considered it, of never leaving them 
alone, that, as she said, “the old roué might not 
completely turn the head of the inexperienced 
girl.” He found but too many unguarded mo- 
ments in which to kindle new sparks in the soul 
of Ida, and which in her loneliness she would 
cherish for days together. 

Her first care now was to withdraw from the 
tyranny of her protectress, whose constant abuse 
of Selvar had become insupportable, and she 
expressed her determination to begin her career 
as teacher. She took rooms in the city, and, 
being now an object of interest in the fashiona- 
ble world, on account of the well-known partial- 
ity of the Count for her, she had pupils at once 
from all quarters. And so began a new course 
of life, to which Ida found it exceedingly difficult 
to become reconciled. Every one possessed of 
musical talents above the average, who engages 
in teaching, must begin by passing through a 
period of doubt and despair. Those leisure hours 
formerly devoted to the study of the works of the 
great masters, were now filled by pupils for the 
most part without musical talent, who must needs 
stumble through difficult compositions far beyond 
their capacity. She found herself losing the 
power of persisting in that moderation and steady 
routine, which are all important to music teachers 
in restraining them from teaching more at a lesson, 
from a mistaken idea of duty, than the pupil can 
understand in the hour. But there was a deeper 
trouble ; all her feelings were drawn in another 
direction, and she would become conscious of 
having allowed a pupil thoughtlessly to play on, 
while she in her day dreams was with her friends 
over yonder in Waldheim; then she would start 
conscience-stricken and try to make up for it by 
double attention and care. And in the midst of 
her toil to do this, her thoughts would again be 
far away from her duties. And so she would come 
home weary and worn, and throw herself upon 
the sofa, that she might think of him undisturbed. 
Then would awaken again the desire of study, and 
the few hours of day which remained she would 
devote with incredible zeal and perseverance 
to her improvement. But everything gave way, 
when she heard the carriage of the Count ap- 
proach to take her to Waldheim. She had no 
power to refuse such invitations, although the 
acceptance of them always left a weight upon 
her soul. 

Notwithstanding the terms upon which she 
now stood with her old protectress, she felt bound 








always to call upon her before going to the villa; 
and Frau Werl could not refrain from inflicting 
upon the young artist, who had withdrawn her- 
self from her guardianship, a warning or a sar- 
casm, sufficient to embitter the whole evening. 
Ida seldom had the consolation of a private, con- 
fidential conversation with Selvar; the watchful 
eyes of the young Countess, his daughter, pre- 
vented this. The family of the Count were accus- 
tomed to his transient passions for this or that 
fashionable lady, and looked upon them as mat- 
ters of no importance. But this case threatened 
serious results, inasmuch as his feelings were re- 
turned with all the strength of youthful passion. 
Anxiety on this account was however needless ; 
for pleasing and flattering as little coquetries 
were to the Count, he was by no means at his 
ease when he thought of Ida’s utter want of self- 
command and knowledge of the world. There 
was always danger of her betraying her feelings 
towards him in the presence of others, who would 
find in this a topic for the exercise of their wits, 
although he himself never passed the proper 
limit. He was therefore at all times sparing of 
expressions of affection, giving way to his im- 
pulses only when he was sure of having time 
sufficient to calm the excitement of Ida. 

To this end music was the best means. Ida’s 
soul panted for spiritual refreshing after bearing 
all day long with the ignorance or stupidity of 
her pupils. Her favorite songs had now become 
the language of love. Selvar felt it, when she 
in the enthusiasm of her song seemed struggling 
to lay her very soul at his feet. There was noth- 
ing frivolous in her playing with tones. Although 
she chose nothing but the very noblest which the 
art possesses in the passionate style, for the ex- 
pression of her feelings, yet she seemed to add 
dignity and poetry to what she sang. 

It came therefore like a thunder shock upon 
her when Selvar one day proposed to her to learn 
a set of variations by Herz upon a theme from 
Rossini, which he had heard at a concert, and 
which had quite captivated him. 

The young Countess, noticing Ida’s confusion, 
exclaimed : “ People will at length become weary 
of this tiresome Beethoven, and your list of 
pieces would be greatly improved by a little 
variety.” 

Ida, with her usual abruptness, spoke out her 
contempt for the whole circle of variation-making, 
and declared that Herz’s place was at the lowest 
grade of Art, and in fact, properly considered, 
he and his like were not worthy to be ranked 
with artists. 

The Count undertook to soften her. “My 
friend,” said he, “you are too extreme in your 
opinions. One should be just to all. I listen with 
delight to Beethoven, but Rossini gives me equal 
pleasure. You could do me no greater kindness, 
than for my gratification to study modern Italian 
music, with a zeal equal to that with which I 
have until now followed you through the laby- 
rinth of the German classics.” 

Ida was for a moment at a loss; then asked: 





“Ts that not saying, ‘if you will approve the bad, 
we will tolerate the good ?’” 

“ The greatest talents lose in value, when the 
artist loses in discretion,” exclaimed the young 
Countess angrily. 

A look of displeasure from her father stopped 
her. Ida’s remark had touched him also, but he 
chose to look upon it as arising from her want of 
social culture, long since forgiven in her —a fail- 
ing which he hoped gradually, by his influence 
and example, to correct. 

Tda’s eyes filled with tears. Selvar invited her 
toa walk in the garden. The cool days of au- 
tumn had already come, and the yellow leaves 
which strewed the ground, reminded them of the 
near approach of the time, when the family 
usually returned to the city. The Count told 
Ida to consider his house there that of a father, 
at the same time pressing her arm to his breast 
with a tenderness somewhat beyond that of a 
father. Ida had already silently determined, as 
the strongest proof of affection in her power, to 
study the hated variations, however opposed such 
a sacrifice might be to her musical faith. She 
eased her conscience with the reflection: “‘ Who 
knows whether this style of music has not its own 
magical power, which remains concealed from 
those only, who will not give themselves up to 
it with child-like faith and trust? I have never 
had the patience to play a piece of the kind to 
the end, always throwing them aside after the 
first page or two; a single affected, inflated pas- 
sage has been sufficient to destroy the effect of a 
really pleasant melody — one which possibly was 
not quite without soul. Just so unjust have I 
been hitherto, in giving no man fashionably 
dressed credit for much intellect.” 

To this course of thought Selvar unconsciously 
added some remarks, which strengthened Ida in 
her tolerant resolutions. ‘“ You have often,” said 
he, “ proved to me in your beautiful enthusiasm, 
that your Gluck, Handel, and other idols, lay 
open to us in tones, the holiest feelings of the 
human breast—the highest destiny of mortal 
man. But how few are they who have had 
experience of the grand and sublime, or are 
capable even of understanding them! How far 
from the sphere of our sympathies is an Armida, 
an Alceste! These beings of the poetic world 
have hardly a point in common with us, and we 
must raise ourselves by force into a higher sphere 
of feeling, than is possible for us evening after 
evening at the tea-table. Shall we, men of fash- 
ionable life, with our pains and afflictions of the 
Salon, which in fact, often are not less than those 
caused by real calamity — shall we find no toler- 
ance in supporting the Art, which is the expres- 
sion of our sorrows? As cultivated manners and 
elegance of address prevent rude outbursts of 
passion, so Rossini and his school veil in brilliant 
roulades and divisions, their deeper expressions 
of wo, which unadorned might move us even to 
pain.” 

At home, Ida began the Variations, and in two 
days had fully proved how much easier it is to 
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risk life for a beloved one, than to bear day after 
day the disgust and repugnance of such a labor ; 
a sacrifice, of which he, for whom it is made with 
bleeding heart, has no conception. 

While for the most part, musical works of real 
merit throw few merely technical difficulties in 
the way of the practised player, and he at once 
feels and enjoys the spirit which animates them, 
his enjoyment increasing with each repetition, 
precisely the opposite is true of the modern 
fashionable music. A superficial, trivial melody, 
which one instantly learns by rote, must be prac- 
tised day after day with unwearying attention, 
because the absurd leaps and embellishments, 
which are thrown about it, must be brought out 
with lightning speed. One cf the more difficult 
of those modern concert pieces will cost a 
virtuoso of the first rank a month of hard 


labor. 
At the third variation, Ida gave up in despair. 


She sat at her pianoforte, shedding hot tears of 
vexation, at the vow she had made to conquer 
this task. Her few hours of leisure passed rapid- 
ly away, and little progress made in the rapidity 
or purity of her execution. This mere noise lay 
too far out of her sphere ; she would rather have 
undertaken to play all Sebastian Bach’s “ Well- 
tempered Clavichord ” at sight. 

Bheutier she saw in the distance the danger 
impending, that this one demand upon her would 
not be all, but that the more perfectly she suc- 
ceeded in this, so much the more pressing would 
be the call upon her for all the Rondo brilliants, 
Fantasias sur des Themes favoris, and the entire 
catalogue of perfumed music which loaded the 
shelves of Schott and Sons, at Mayence. Her 
faithful Evrard Grand seemed profaned and, after 
first hurling Henri Herz into a corner, and then 
frightened at thus treating a gift from the be- 
loved one, picking it up and laying it with a kiss 
gently upon the table, she opened the “ Fantasie 
Chromatique” as an expiation of the sin. A 
thought suddenly occurred : “ This sacrifice cannot 
be made, nor can it be demanded of me. If all 
my time were at my disposal, as formerly, IT might 
give a few hours daily to this monster music, and 
recruit myself afterward with the best. But 
giving six lessons daily and spending most of my 
evenings at Waldheim, my mind would suffer if 
robbed of my few hours of leisure. He will be 
able to understand me, when I explain how this 
Henri Herz is wearing my very life out. The 
other request I can comply with, and learn the 


Italian operas.” 
She sent at once for a set of Bellini’s arias, 


and undertook to sing them in the modern prima 
donna style. She could hardly help laughing at 
herself’; it seemed so like trying on a masquerade 
dress. 

“ How can Selvar think that such caricatures 
really speak the language of love and grief! 
Such music is nothing but affectation and false- 
hood, and what else can one think of the fash- 
ionable woes of these salon butterflies, when they 
say, ‘ this is ow language!’ And Alceste, Iphi- 
genia are no longer to be understood! What 
then is there which is forever and to all genera- 
_tions revealed, if not the sacred workings of 
parental, connubial and fraternal love, tor which 
Gluck invented the truest and simplest language ? 
The pride and resignation of Armida, do they 
not live anew in every heart in which, after long 
and doubtful struggle, the love of the beautful 
gains the victory ?” 











“ Ach, wer vertilgt ihn wohl von des Daseins 
Spur,” began she, and soon became so absorbed 
in the part of Armida as not to hear the knock 
upon her door, and suddenly Selvar stood beside 
her. It was his first visit to her in her own 
rooms; but now that he was coming to town for 
the winter, he had come to offer her rooms in his 
own house, where, as he said, under the protec- 
tion of his family, she could live more respect- 
ably, than so alone among strangers. 

However delightful the thought to Ida of dwell- 
ing with him under one roof, however delicious 
the dream of more intimate relations with him — 
how or what was not clear to her —still she had 
an indefinite aversion to accepting anything at 
his hand, which could possibly be felt as a gift. 
The gifts of heart and mind she could return in 
kind; but how return the ostentatious hospitality 
of the rich, except by prostituting her talents in 
their Salons? For him would she gladly at all 
times exert her powers, when he felt wearied with 
the shallow pleasures of the world, hoping in her 
child-like innocence, and laboring, to draw him 
from the hollow world of fashion into the sacred 
temple of our higher nature, as music seemed to 
her. 

After having decidedly refused Selvar’s invi- 
tation, she unfolded clearly and distinctly all the 
thoughts which had been rising in her mind upon 
good and bad music, during the day. She pro- 
duced examples in turn from Gluck and Bellini, 
playing and singing them, and felt that now or 
never was the time to convince him. But instead 
of producing conviction, she changed the current 
of his feelings towards her, her persistence in a 
matter, which to him seemed by no means of 
such importance, striking him as in the highest 
degree unamiable. His understanding felt fully 
the force of the examples which she had _pro- 
duced in favor of her opinions and tastes, but he 
considered her position as completely one-sided, 
in granting to but a chosen few the merit of hav- 
ing lived up to the demands of real-Art. Still 
more than by her inexhaustible fund of songs, 
had he been taken captive by the unrestrained 
affection, which flashed upon him from the dark 
eyes and the blushes of her youthful cheeks. 
For many long years he had awakened no such 
unaftected passion, and in the soul of a girl so 
innocent and pure. Now, that he found it im- 
possible for her to make so small a sacrifice for 
him, one which he sought merely as a mark of 
politeness and friendship, he began to doubt the 
goodness of her disposition and her capacity for 
social culture. Secretly vexed, but with his 
usual politeness, he closed the interview, kissed 
her hand and departed, just as Frau Werl en- 
tered the door. 

The preparations for the Count’s return to the 
city had not escaped her, and she felt it her duty 
to warn her former charge once again of the 
double danger now impending. 

“ So, so,” she began, “the Herr Count is al- 
ready quite at home here.” 

“ He has been here for the first time,” returned 
Ida. 

“Well, as you visit him daily, he need not 
trouble himself to come to you.” 

“You introduced me yourself to his sister,” 
returned Ida, “and know that I owe my present 
position here entirely to his family ; how can I do 
otherwise than offer a grateful heart to those 
who have treated me as their own child ?” 








“ And who are taking just as much pains now 
to deprive you of this position. Do you think 
that scrupulous mothers will long employ you as 
teacher of their daughters, when your intimacy 
with Count Selvar has become the jest of fash- 
ionable circles ?” 

“ How can any view with suspicion my rela- 
tions with this truly paternal friend ?” 

“A fine paternal friend he, whose attentions 
to you are precisely those which he has paid to 
a long succession of actresses and coquettes be- 
fore you.” 

“ So it seems from your point of view. I how- 
ever am convinced that his fine understanding 
would restrain him from more than the usual 
gallantries towards unworthy persons. As to 
myself I have long felt certain of his real sym- 
pathy.” 

“ Now this just shows how you are blinded by 
your nonsensical passion — you profess to under- 
stand him better after a few months’ acquaint- 
ance, than we who have had our eyes upon him 
half a lifetime. I am fully convinced that his 
vanity is engaged in an unwarrantable sport with 
your feelings.” 

“ At this very moment he has given me a proof 
of the contrary,” said Ida coldly. 

“ What,” cried Frau Werl, eagerly, “has he 
really offered you his hand ?” 

Ida started and became pale and red by 
turns. 

“ God forbid! what an insane idea!” said she, 
pressing her hands to her eyes. ‘“ How can you 
utter such a word? The most distant thought of 
such a thing never entered my mind!” 

“ Ah, indeed! the same grand talk as ever! 
The only rational end of love is marriage. Ex- 
cept with that in view, any girl of ordinary pru- 
dence would put an end to the acquaintance 
before she had injured her reputation. But 
come, let us hear what your excellent, wise and 
paternal friend has been devising to-day for your 
advantage.” 

Ida with perfect freedom repeated Selvar’s 
proposition, which Frau Werl received with a 
hearty laugh. 

“ This then is the great mark of esteem, which 
you have just had from him. I will spare you 
the recital of what the public would say, should 
you accept his proposition. But do you not see 
the selfishness of this on his part, in making you 
the family musicienne—to play the pianoforte, 
when dull visitors are present, and so fill up the 
chasms in the conversation ; to amuse the family, 
when not disposed to go out; on birth days to set 
simple melodies to the verses of amateur poets, 
and to bring home the melodies of the new opera 
from the theatre, and sing them over at sup- 
per?” 

“A man of Selvar’s culture needs no such 
pastime. Besides, all that the city has of Art is 
at his command. What should induce him to 
choose me as the object of his favor, except the 
feelings of his own noble, benevolent heart ?” 

«“ And just herein is the danger, that a spark 
is actually kindled in his inflammable old heart. 
You have but a poor understanding of the advan- 
tages of your position, and cool his ardor by meet- 
ing him half-way, instead of fanning the flame. 
T ought to have had such a chance when I was 

young; I would have managed affairs quite dif- 
ferently. It is with Selvar as with most men. 
If we turn away from them, they pursue us; if 
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they see our hearts warming toward them, theirs 
grow cold. As soon as you saw yourself becom- 
ing indispensable to the Count, you should have 
withdrawn from him, and especially have stayed 
away when his invitations were most urgent. 
And so at last the thought would have entered 
his mind: ‘ What should hinder me from making 
the evening of life as cheerful as possible!’ and 
finally would have cast all other considerations to 
the winds in his desire to unite you to him for- 
ever. But now, what need is there of his bring- 
ing upon himself the dissatisfaction of his family 
and the ridicule of people of his own station, to 
win a heart, which, regardless of terms, throws 
itself at his feet ?” 

“What an utterly unworthy part you would 
have me play!” cried Ida with indignation. 
“You would then recommend to me as a virtue 
the very selfishness which you condemn in men! 
No, rather be despised, be the laughing-stock of 
the world, than coldly calculate in such a mat- 
ter?” 

“Judge as you will as to that; but in one 
point — your reputation—be on your guard. 
This is my last — and it is good advice.” 

(To be continued.) 








“Ne Plus Ultra,” and “Plus Ultra.” 


The greatest curiosity was excited at the recent 
soirée of Miss Arabella Goddard by the fact of Woelfl’s 
Ne Plus Ultra and Dussek’s Plus Ultra being both 
included in her programme. Each of these sonatas 
possesses extraordinary merit, and each is a genuine 
example of its composer’s manner. The whole soul 
of Dussek (an enthusiastic musician if there ever 
was one) is evident, as we have more than once in- 
sisted, in the Plus Ultra, which is more crowded with 
perfectly original ideas than perhaps any other com- 
position for piano-forte solus not included in the reper- 
tory of the unequalled Beethoven. The genius of 
Woelfli was of a less ardent and poetical turn. Never- 
theless, he was a master, and the allegro of his sonata 
is as symmetrically planned and as skillfully carried 
out as though it had fallen from the pen of Mozart 
himself. The variations on “ Life let us cherish,” so 
unlike in character to what precedes them, demand a 
word or two of: explanation. 

In Woelfl’s time (which was the early time of Beet- 
hoven—the time of. Dussek and Steibelt, and our un- 
fortunate English Pinto) there’ was a number of com- 
posers of the Abbé Gelinck and Von Esch tribe, 
who wrote piano-forte works for display with as little 
regard for true musical beauty as certain modern vir- 
tuosi who need not be designated byname. They en- 
joyed, too, like their successors, a degree of popu- 
larity far beyond their deserts, to the detriment of 


.more earnest laborers in the field of art. Their com- 


positions were on every piano-forte, and their influ- 
ence was highly prejudicial to the taste of amateur 
performers, besides offering facilities for charlatans to 
exhibit their flimsy talent at the expense of their bet- 
ters, who would neither stoop to write, nor consent to 
promulgate, such empty tours de force. Joseph Woelfl, 
one of the sturdiest upholders of music in its purity, 
was naturally among those most indignant at the 
progress made by players, composers, and teachers, 


‘whom he, knew to be nothing better than impostors. 


Each fashionable professor paraded one or two airs 
with variations which, having composed himself and 
got into his fingers, he would force on the attention 
of his pupils. By these means the sonatas and other 
works of the great masters gradually became neglect- 
ed; the music of Mozart, Clementi, and Dussek— 
still more that of Bach and Handel—went into dis- 
use, and Steibelt himself, one of the sterling men of 
his time, began to minister to the fashion of the hour, 
and, gifted with just as mnch fluency as genius, rival- 
led the Von Eschs of the day, contrary to the real 
musical instincts of his nature. (At this period, Beet- 
hoven was producing his earlier compositions in rapid 
succession, and by the irresistible example of his 
piano-forte sonatas sustaining the good cause in ano- 
ther part of Europe.) Woelfl, in vain opposing the 
strong side of popular caprice, at last hit upon an 
expedient which he thought might somehow mend the 
matter, and help to bring about a better state of things. 
Inwardly conscious that he could write display-pieces 
with a great deal more facility than any of the pre- 
tenders who were fast destroying the taste for pure 
and healthy music, and perform them with an equal 





superiority, he resolved to give the fashionable world 
atest of his ability. His fame was European, and 
he enjoyed the most distinguished position as a teach- 
er. Thus his influence was considerable, and he had 
only to feign adherence to the prevalent style toswamp 
all his competitors. The Ne Plus Ultra was the 
fruit of his new resolve. Unable, however, to yield 
so gracefully to the breeze as his suppler contempo- 
rary, Daniel Steibelt, our more vigorous and unbend- 
ing musician began his new work with a stately adagio, 
followed by an allegro solidly built on those princi- 
ples which are the bendation of art, and with which 
art itself must perish. Having thus proved that he 
was still Joseph Woelfl, he immediately set about the 
rest, which was at once to propitiate the false idol of 
the period and arrest the triumphs of its worshippers. 
A short andante, the air “ Life let us cherish,” and 
the variations constructed upon it, constituted the rest 
of the sonata. 

These variations alone would show Woelfl to be a 
genius, since, though the offspring of a momentary 
caprice, they are a prophecy of Henry Herz, who 
formed his style upon them, and reproduced them in a 
hundred shapes, until he had exhausted all that could 
be squeezed out of them. When he abandoned the 
variations of Woelfl, Herz was no longer Herz, but 
one of the thousand phantoms of Sigismund Thal- 


berg. 

Well—the publisher of Woelfi’s music, a bit of a 
dilettante himself, was terrified when he glanced at the 
manuscript. He might have exclaimed, “ Awast!” 
and so have fore-shadowed a molecule of the cosmos 
of Dickens, as Woelfl had foreshadowed the entire 
cosmos of Herz. Not so lucky, however, as to immor- 
talize himself by an interjection, all the publisher said 
was—“ Why, who the deuce can play it?” “T vill 
it blay,” replied Woelfl, in Handelian English. “Yes, 
but you won’t buy the copies. No one but yourself, 
or Dussek, can play the ahave~ aad I doubt if either 
of you can master the variations.”” Woelfl sat down 
to the instrument (a cracked old harpsichord) and 
convinced the worthy publifher of his error. Not 
only was he convinced, but enchanted. “ But what 
shall we call it?” he inquired. “Call it Ne Prius 
Utrra,” said Woelfl, rubbing his hands with innate 
satisfaction. ‘Now shall we see if Herr Von Esch 
vill more blay, or Herr Bomdembo* make de varia 
tion.” And Ne plus Ultra was consigned to the hands 
of the publisher. 

The effect produced by the new sonata, and espe- 
cially by the variations, which (as Woelfl had sus- 
pected) were soon separated from the allegro, and 
published alone, was extraordinary. The work was 
eagerly bought, and, to the confusion of several pro- 
fessors of high repute, whose incompetency had pre- 
viously escaped detection, was placed before them by 
their pupils, with a very urgent request to hear it 
played. All sorts of shifts and evasions were resorted 
toin order to avoid going through such an ordeal ; 
but in vain. Woelfl performed the Ne Plus Ultra at 
a concert, and with such brilliant success, that it be- 
came the fashionable piece from that moment. Not 
only did he by these means obtain what he had con- 
templated, in the discomtiture of those shallew prac- 
titioners who had endeavored to depreciate his worth, 
but what he had not contemplated, the transfer of 
their pupils. True to his art, however, he would 
never consent to give lessons on the variations until 
the allegro had been studied. “ Dat is good—” he 
would say—“ it will help to digest de variation.” 

Dussek died in 1812. Plus Ultra was his 71st 
“opus.” His last great work, L’ Invocation, num- 
bers Op. 77. 

The Sonata Op. 71, in France, where it was origi- 
nally published, bears the title of Le Retour a Paris. 
Just before it was sent to England, a Sonata by 
Woelfl had appeared, under the name of Ne Plus 
Ultra, intended to convey that difficulty could go no 
furtheN; but Dussck’s London publisher, judging 
that the Retour a Paris was even more difficult than 
Woelfl’s Sonata, rechristened it Plus Ultra, with a 
dedication on the title page to Ne Plus Ultra. 

Plus Ultra, however, is not merely difficult ; it is 
a grand and imaginative composition, and one of the 
very few works produced at the commencement of 
the present century which foreshadowed the immen- 
sity of Beethoven.—London Musical World. 


* Bomtempo. 





The Tenor. 
From the Sunday Topic, (Philadelphia). 


The Cezars of Russia, the Sahibs of India, the King 
Bombas of Naples, or the Speilberg Emperors of Au- 
stria, all the most renowned tyrants of the world, are 
nothing, compared to the despot of the world of art 
and music, the tyrant Tenor. He reigns supreme. 
Managers give him any terms he wants, prima donnas 








smile at him, ladies fall in love with him, all men 
envy him and no opera can be sung without him. 
Substitutes for prima donnas, baritones and bassos can 
be had, orchestras can be improvised, choruses gath- 
ered from all quarters, leaders even can be found, but 
stop the tenor’s voice and all is up. The wheels and 
works of a clockjare all in vain without a pendulum ; 
the tenor is the pendulum that sets the opera in motion. 

Your Italian tenor comes from no one knows where ; 
some lazy scapegrace of a fellow who has slept in 
some corner all day out of the way of all work, and 
who lies all night under the vines singing to the stars 
in the blue vault above him. After he reaches celeb- 
rity an origin is made for him, parents arise, adven- 
tures are invented, and even ancestors looked up. But 
when he begins, he is nobody. He has a fine leg, a 
good broad chest, large rolling eyes—features so hand- 
some that the imagination invests them with a mind, 
and a self complacency that nothing can destroy. 

Behold him as he comes now, at the rehearsal. 
Every body has been waiting, everybody’s aria has 
been wrested from its proper place, rehearsed and 
re-rehearsed. The call boy, even the niggeritore, (the 
prompter) has been sent to see what keeps the tenor. 

The leader sits with suspended baton—the orches- 
tra is ready charged to start, the chorus walks up and 
down, is assembled in gossipping, discontented groups, 
the prima donna laughs and talks with her admirers, 
slyly enjoying the discomfiture of the impresario who 
would’nt wait for her, and fined her when she staid at 
home to nurse her poodle. Now there is a gentle 
murmur behind the scenes, a few stray carpenters are 
seen at the wings, the niggeritore rushes down to his 
place and his partition, nodding significantly to the 
leader, the leoder gives a silent curse and an andible 
sigh, there is a gentle rustling amongst the fiddlers 
and the flutes, and leisurely, blandly, with the air of 
unconscious innocence, the tenor is seen descending 
from tke upper flat. The leader taps on the tin, 
crash goes the orchestra, and the ritorne (meant 
on the evening to receive the applause and allow the 
tenor to take his attitude,) is played emphatically 
through. The tenor mean-time stands silent and 
immovable, his hands in the pockets of his paletot, 
his eves raised in contemplative mood to the light— 
his chandelier. When the orchestral part is through 
and the musicians sit with suspended bow, the leader, 
with up-lifted baton, the niggeritore pronounces with 
audible emphasis the Ocielo, which usually commences 
a tenor aria, the tenor draws his hands from his 
pockets and nodding to the leader says in the most 
appealing tone: “ Non canto Varia.” (1 cant sing 
the cavatina.) ‘ Why the devil didn’t he say that 
before,” mutters the leader, and the prompter, as they 
turn over the leaves of this score. Why 2 What, a 
tenor give himself trouble! A tenor excite himself so 
faras to speak through a noisy orchestra. Cospetto ! 
That is really absurd to think of. Finally when it is 
decided what he will sing, off starts the orchestra, 
down comes the basso, who ferociously begins after a 
blast of trumpets and a flourish of drums: “ II mio 
rivale,” proceeding in a tremendous voice seconded by 
the orchestra and vigorously prompted by the niggert- 
tore, to abuse the tenor in E flat. He gesticulates too, 
and stamps and looks tremendous. — ‘The tenor, how- 
ever, nothing moved, keeps his hands in his pockets, 
his eyes fixed on the upper gallery and his back 
towards the basso. When he stops, the flutes and 
cornets, together with a pizzicato on the fiddles, aided 
by a never ending melancholy drawl on the violincello, 
take up the melody, and a sort of murmuring like 
the chirping of some new fledged bird is heard to pro- 
ceed from beneath the tenor’s thick moustache. Then 
comes another bellow from the basso, an insane tutti 
prestissimo from the orchestra, a desperate outstretch- 
ing of arm from the leader, a confined jabbering of 
“felicita, felicita,” from the prompter and the basso, 
and the duct is rehearsed. In the finale the tenor 
never sings, he stands between the seconda donna and 
the baritone and watches curiously the puffing of the 
wind instruments, unconscious of all around him and 
as though his only mission then and there, were to 
study how they played. - 

Now comes the duet with the prima donna. She 
comes down gaily, joyously, smiling to the leader as 
she approaches. The tenor, at last, now draws one 
hand from his pocket and just touches his hat, to 
which salutation she replies by a sideways bow, and 
untying the strings of her bonnet, starts like a night- 
ingale let loose. At every point she puts an extra 
flourish, which she knows the tenor cannot imitate ; 
but he heeds her not, he hears her not; calmly and 
gently, ever murmuringly as before, joins in. But 
stop! There comes a note so high, the muscles in 
the prima donna’s throat swell out like cords beneath 
it. Now the tenor sings a piena voce that is his pet 
note; he gives it forth, he swells it, diminishes it, 
swells it again ; the prima donna nearly chokes; the 
leader counts three bars instead of one, and makes 
spasmodic efforts with his baton ; the tenor goes im- 
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perturbably on, until he thinks the lungs, the patience, 
and temper of all around him are exhausted, when 
he gracefully sinks into an inaudible tonic. The 
prima donna turns away, and is enveloped in a cloud 
of baritones, bassos, and admirers, who constitution- 
ally hate the primo tenore, while the triumphant 
tenor, bearing his honors meckly, receives a gum-drop 
from the seconda donna, who, detesting the prima 
donna, has a violent enthusiasm for the grand primore. 

Now comes the catastrophe of the opera. Every- 
body has got into the desired imbroglio, orchestra, 
chorus, basso, baritone are all working away at the 
tremendons dramatic tableau and orchestral concate- 
nation ; but the tenor, standing in the midst, has still 
his hands in his paletot pockets, still he murmurs on, 
whilst his large, languishing eyes, gazing curiously 
around, seem to wonder what the row’s about. At 
last the prima donna, trembling, shricking, stabbed 
by the baritone, cursed by the basso, falls into his 
arms. The tenor waking, as from slumber, strug- 
gles, totters, stammers, and as she catches qt his 
shoulder not to fall, politely begs her pardon for 
standing in her way. 

But the aria. Now everybody’s gone, excepting 
the seconda donna; she lingers still, Won’t the tenor 
rehearse it now? ‘Non posso” and he hems he’s 
very tired—seconda donna brings a chair—he doesn’t 
know how it begins—the prompter shouts “ Mio 
bene.” Then he doesn’t recollect the notes—the 
leader passes him the score—the tenor hems again— 
then Jayfally, and to himself, he murmurs “ Mio 
bene,” upon which the fiddles take it up—the leader 
nods his Sood, and thinks they are all off at last—but 
the tenor sticks at “ adorata immagine,” and coughs, 
lets fall the score, and, followed by the gum drops 
and the pitying seconda donna, resumes the pocket of 
his paletot, declares the climate will destroy him, 
swears he’s “giu di voce;” that his throat is sore, 
that his head aches, and that he’s feverish, and so dis- 
appears. The leader bangs the baton on the desk ; 
anathemas, both loud and deep, are perpetrated in 
every dialect of Italian, in every patois of German ; 
the prompter shrugs his shoulders, and a rehearsal is 
summoned for to-morrow morning, expressly that the 
tenor may sing his aria, and show his power. 

Gliding past the box office, pink-tinted notes, mys- 
terious jewel cases, and bouquets are thrust into his 
hands. The moustache curls disdainfully, the tenor- 
lips murmur “ queste povere donne,” (these poor wo- 
men,) and complacently he displays his correspond- 
ence to his satellites. Then he passes on, and may 
be seen wandering gently down the sunny side of the 
strect, modestly pretending not to see the blushes and 
admiring eyes that follow his approach, nor understand 
the “ Isn’t he handsome ¢ ”’—** Hasn’t he sweet mous- 
tachios ¢’”’—* Ain’t he got lovely eyes?” repeated 
aloud by deluded damsels, under the conviction that 
he don’t speak English. 

Your primo tenore, however, is not of an inflam- 
mable nature. Mozart was right not to make Don 
Giovanni a tenor; no Don Juan could ever have a 
tenor voice, his exploits would destroy it. Your 
tenor loves himself, loves his voice, takes care of it, 
nurses it, worships it. He receives presents, never 
gives them ; allows himself to be admired, himself 
admiring no one. He is extravagant in dress alone, 
eschews all other expenses, and generally is rich. 
Self being his idol, he provides forthe old age of the 
wonderful primo tenore as though it were another, 
not himself. He is not specially courageous, it would 
be such a pity to deprive the world of such a voice. 
He generally marrics some woman a great deal older 
than himself, who adores him, flatters him, is his 
slave. He would hate a young and pretty wife, she 
would detract from the importance of a primo tenore. 
From the primo basso he shrinks as from a polar 
bear ; he pities the baritone for not having a tenor 
voice, and hates the prima donna as one rival beauty 
does another. The tenor loves the tenor, and takes 
care of him; the public adore the tenor, and spoil 
him, so that between them, the happiest being, the 
most self-satisfied on earth, the most despotic in the 
world, is the primo tenore of a modern Italian 

OPERA. 
-—-- 


New Opera House at Covent Garden. 


A London paper gives the following description of 
this new and splendid opera house, erected on the 
site of Covent Garden theatre, which, it will be recol- 
lected, was destroyed by fire some two years ago. 
The new house was expected to open on the 15th 
instant : 

It is externally one huge structure nearly one hun- 
dred feet high, by one hundred and twenty-two feet 
broad, and no less than two hundred and forty feet 


long, about one fifth larger than the late theatre, and 
about the same size as the celebrated La Scala of 





Milan, hitherto the largest in the world. The four 
outer walls of the building are constructed on the 
cellular principle, which is now in different ways 
getting so much into vogue in works of great 
strength. Each wall is apparently about twenty-four 
feet thick, though it is in reality composed of two 


-walls, the outer of three feet thickness and the inner 


two feet, with transverse walls also two feet thick at 
intervals of twenty feet apart, and running up be- 
tween them from top to bottom. These, with 
wrought-iron tie rods holding both inner and outer 
walls together, give immense strength and lightness 
to the whole. 

The roof is composed of nine great lattice girders 
of wrought iron, each of which is ninety feet long by 
eighteen inches broad, and nine feet six inches deep. 
These, each of them weighing eighteen tons, and 
equal to a dead strain of three hundred, are placed at 
intervals of twenty feet apart, and floored between at 
the bottom, while on them rests a ridge and furrow 
roof of glass and iron. Thus, between each pair of 
girders are spacious rooms ninety feet long by twenty 
wide, and about fourteen high, which are to be used 
as carpenters’ workshops, storeroom, &c. To these 
girders will be hung the ornamental dome-shaped 
ceiling, which will be covered with traceries and 
mouldings in white and gold of the most elaborate 
design. The whole dome, a beautiful feature in Ital- 
ian architecture, apparently rests on four arches— 
three forming the front and side galleries, and one 
over the proscenium. The latter has been construct- 
ed with special reference to its acoustic properties, 
and will be crossed with a network of gold tracery on 
a white ground, corresponding with the style of the 
ceiling. The painting room will be the largest in 
the world and will be supplied with machinery to roll 
the largest panorama canvas up or down, right or 
left 


eft. 

The shape of the old building was like a horse 
shoe. The present one approaches more nearly the 
shape of the old Greek theatre, a perfect semi-circle 
with the sides prolonged. There are to be only three 
tiers of boxes—the pit, ground and upper tier, with 
thirty-six boxes in each, nine feet six inches high. 
They are to be hung with rose-colored silk, and the 
architectural features of the house will be enriched 
with the most massive decorations in white and gold. 
The Queen’s box will be on the right hand side of 
the house, and will have a private entrance and stair- 
case from Hart street, and a beautifully decorated 
ante-room attached to it. The Duke of Bedford has 
similar accommodations, on a more limited scale. 
The grand entrance is to be in Bow street, where, of 
course, there is a “colonnade, where tender beauty 
waiting for her coach protrudes her gloveless hand 
and feels the shower.” This entrance forms a kind 
of basement story to the grand portico which rises 
over it, and from which the entrance porch is separa- 
ted by a roof. 

The Corinthian portico will be the finest ever built 
for any modern theatre. Its extreme width will be 
82 fect, by 84 feet high. All its columns will be of 
solid stone, 37 feet high, by 3 feet 8 inches in diame- 
ter. Flaxham’s exquisite sculptures were fortunately 
saved almost uninjured from the ruins of the old 
theatre, and these have been incorporated by Mr. 
Barry into the details of the new portico. The 
figures of Tragedy and Comedy will be placed in 
niches on either side, while the bas-reliefs represent- 
ing ancient and modern dramatic art will be over the 
crush-room windows. 

Partly in connection with the opera-house is here- 
after to be built a grand floral arcade, 30 feet wide 
by 60 feet high, and 240 feet long, running along the 
entire length of the building, from Bow Street to 
Covent Garden. This building will be of glass and 
iron, light and elegant in form, appearance and decor- 
ation as suits the purpose for which it will be used, 
where only flowers will be sold. On the great nights 
of the operatic season this will be lighted up, and 
remain open as a promenade for the audience, two or 
three entrances being provided which will admit at 
once from the theatre to the arcade. 


Joachim in London. 


From the Times, May 1. 


The reception accorded to Herr Joseph Joachim 
showed that the audience had not forgotten him, 
while his own performance proclaimed how well he 
deserved to be remembered. Beethoven’s Concerto 
was the first piece Herr Joachim ever played in Eng- 
land (in 1844, at the Philharmonic Concerts, when 
only 13 years of age). He was then a boy of remark- 
able genius, of whom the musical world in general, 
and Mendelssohn, his friend and counsellor, in par- 
ticular, prophesied extraordinary things. The boy 
has now ripened into the man, and all that was 
anticipated from his precocious talents has been 





realized. A grander, chaster, more consummate 
delivery of Beethoven’s Concerto was probably never 
heard. Not a liberty was taken with the text, for 
Herr Joachim is one of those artists who lose sight 
of themselves in the master they are interpreting. 
Yet, not a point was overlooked; not a passage in- 
tended to be either subordinate or promised, but was 
made doubly effective by this conscientious adherence 
to the author. To a tone of rich quality and un- 
wonted power Herr Joachim unites an unsurpassable 
mastery of the instrument and a command of ex- 
pression apparently inexhaustible. But more than 
in his fine tone and faultless mechanism, more than 
in his large manner of phrasing, the exquisite finish 
with which he rounds off every period, and the secret 
he possesses so entirely of graduating the intensity of 
sound, real lovers of music delighted in the noble 
simplicity, the supreme disregard of egotistical dis- 
play, with which Herr Joachim performed, from first 
to last, this masterpiece of one of the most genial, 
gifted, and thoroughly earnest of musicians. The 
general impression elicited was one of admiration for 
the beauties of the work—every one thought of Beet- 
hoven, and this was doubtless what his young and 
ardent disciple wished. But at the termination of 
each movement—and, above all, when the last note 
of the rondo had been played—a recognition of the 
incomparable merits of the performer vented itself in 
cheers and plaudits that appeared as if they would 
never cease. Herr Joachim was recalled with unani- 
mity; and then the enthusiasm of his hearers was 
manifested with redoubled vehemence. Never was 
enuine desert hailed with more genuine sincerity. 
n the famous but somewhat monotonous jeu d’esprit 
of Tartini the same sterling qualities were remark- 
able in the executant. The same excitement, how- 
ever, was not created—which merely proved that the 
Philharmonic audience were able to comprehend the 
difference between Beethoven and Tartini—between 
pure music, in short, and that which, assuming the 
name and attributes of music, is a mere pretext for 
the exhibition of manipulative ingenuity. The best 
part of Tartini’s sonata is the theme. This is really 
melodious, and was played with exquisite feeling by 
Herr Joachim. The rest, including the trillo del 
Diavolo—which tradition affirms to have been com- 
municated to the Italian violinist in a dream by no 
less a personage than his Satanic Majesty—although 
overloaded with difficulties only to be mastered by a 
“ virtuoso”’ of the first rank, is far more mechanical 
than musical. We would rather have listened to 
Herr Joachim in a composition ot his own. 





From the Atheneum, May 1. 

A grander example of violin playing was, probably, 
never presented in the Hanover Square Rooms than 
Herr Joachim’s rendering of Beethoven’s Concerto at 
the Second Philharmonic Concert on Monday. — 
Surely there is nothing more superb in Concerto 
music than the opening Allegro,—but the amplitude 
of its melodies, and the excessive technical difficulty 
of its passages demand no common dignity of mind, 
certainty of finger, and perhaps, most of all, that 
rare gift—solidity in measurement of phrases—per- 
tinence without affectation in accent, which one great 
artist in twenty does not possess. Thus calling to 
mind the great violinists who have successively treat- 
ed Beethoven’s Concerto as “a bow of Ulysses,” we 
remember none who can be a so high as Herr 
Joachim in his particular allegro. His cadenza, too, 
was more than usually masterly ; elaborate, yet what 
a cadenza should be—freakish, and not as it is too 
often made, an exercise at heavier composition thrust 
in. He was received with deserved enthusiasm. 


A Singular Mental Phenomenon. 


Hector Berlioz, in a recent musical criticism makes 
the following curious statement : 

“When I entered the concert-room I was the dupe 
ofasingular illusion. Wienilawski was executing the 
first part of a grand concerto for the violin. Struck 
instantly by the beauty of the form of the piece, by the 
noble style and the scientific lucidity of the instrumen- 
tation, the adagio which followed raised my admira- 
tion to a still higher pitch, and I said to myself, ‘ Where 
in the deuce has this young fellow acquired such a tal- 
ent of composition? He writes like a master, like a 
great master. Really it is extraordinary. I don’t 
understand it Hang me Imust not go up to the artist’s 
dressing room to compliment him and shake him by 
the hand,’-—when all at once he gave the final theme, 
and recognized Mendelssohn’s concerto for the violin, 
which I have led morethan once for Sivori, at London, 
and which for the last half-hourI had been attributing 
to Wienilawski. A similar error would not always 
produce a similarresult. Many people would be prone 
to look on a master-piece as detestable, if the master- 
piece, instead of bearing the name of its illustrious au- 
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thor, was attributed to an obscure composer. Others, 
and this occurs still more frequently, would become 
furious if it was proved to them that they had uncon- 
sciously applauded the work of a master to whom they 
had systematically declared war. 

I had in my box, by the side of me, a young Ameri- 
can musician who has just come from aples, where, 
he told me, he had never heard Beethoven’s name 
mentioned. This sonata (Beethoven’s sonata for pi- 
ano and violin, dedicated to Kreutzer,) madea strong 
impression on him, and astonished him exceedingly. 
The varied andante and the finale delighted him, rav 
ished him. But on the other hand, after having list- 
ened with painful attention to the piece, he said to me, 
‘ That is fine,isn’tit? Youthink thatfine?’ ‘ Yes, in- 
deed,’ replied I, ‘ it is beautiful, grand, new, admirable 
in every respect.’ ‘ Well I must confess to you I do 
not understand it.’ He was both annoyed and ashamed 
to make this confession. This is a strange phenom- 
enon, which may be observed in persons most happily 
endowed by nature, but whose musical education is 
incomplete. While they cannot possibly divine why 
some pieces are inaccessible to them, they do not un- 
derstand them ; that is, they do not appreciate the lead- 
ing idea, nor its development, expression, accent, dis- 
position, melodious beauty, harmonic richness nor col- 
oring. They hear nothing ; so far as those pieces are 
concerned, they are deaf. Nay, as they do not hear 
that which abounds it it, they “often think they hear 
what is not in it. One of these people said, speaking 
of the theme of an adagio, that * it was vague and cov- 
ered by the accompaniment.’ ‘ Do you like this song ?” 
said I to him, after singing a phrase of slow melody. 
‘Oh! it is admirable, and of a perfect clearness of out- 
line; that is the music for me.’ ‘See here—here is 
the score ; do you recognize that adagio whose theme 
you found‘ vague ;’ convince yourself my dear fcllow, 

y your own eyes, that the accompaniments cannot 
cover it, since it is exhibited without accompaniment.’ 
Another person reproached the composer of a song 
for marring the melody by a rude, hard, ill-prepared, 
misplaced modulation. ‘You would oblige me very 
much, ’ replied the composer, ‘ if you would indicate to 
me the modulation you mean ; ; here i is the score—look 
for it, and point it out to me.’ The amateur looked 
in vain; the piece was in E flat from one end to the 
other, and did not modulate. 

“T instance here merely erroneous ideas produced 
by false impressions on impartial well-disposed audi- 
tors, desirous of liking and admiring what they hear. 
From these examples, some idea may be formed of the 
aberrations and hallucinations of prejudiced, spiteful, 
rancorous system-mongers. If these people were to 
be made to listen to perfect accord of re major, and then 
to be told that the accord was from the score of a 
composer they dislike, ‘Enough, enough. No more 
for God’s sake. You make our ears bleed! They 
are really madmen. I do not know whether in the arts 
belonging to drawing this race of maniacs has been 
discovered—men to whom red is green, white is black, 
black is white, rivers of water are flames of fire, trees 
houses, and they themselves Jupiter.” 
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Music 1x THis NumBer. — Continuation of 
ScnuBert’s Psalm: “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd,” for two Soprano and two Contralto 
voices. 





Mendelssohn Quintette Club— Nine Years’ 
Work. 

We fulfil our promise of recording here a list 
of the Classical Chamber Compositions, by the 
best masters, which have been presented to Bos- 
ton ears by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 
during the nine years since the Club was organ- 
ized. The record is significant, and must be 
valuable to the lovers of violin Quartet and 
Quintet music hereabouts for reference. It shows 
in fact, in a sort of tabular view, the history of 
the growing taste for this kind of music in our 
community. The love of such music is the surest 
index of a love of music pure and for itself; 
that is, of musical Art reduced to its essentials, 
relying on its intrinsic charm and virtue, devoid 
of all mere external tricks of effect, — music so 





constructed that, if there be not worth and beauty 
in the design, in the ideas themselves, there is 
nothing like orchestral coloring or mere power of 
mass, to cover up its nakedness or weakness. It 
cannot be supposed that the multitude anywhere 
or ever will appreciate such music. But Quartet 
parties in all musical communities form the select- 
est pleasures of the circles that are most music- 
ally cultivated. In our young, busy country 
such a taste is but of recent growth. In this 
city the nine years’ concerts of the Quintette 
Club, stand (as we have said) for nearly its whole 
history; for, with the exception of the two 
courses of Chamber Concerts given under the 
patronage of the “ Harvard Musical Association,” 
in Mr. Chickering’s ware-rooms, in the winters of 
1844 and 1846, we remember very little of the 
sort, in public, prior to the first season of the Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club. 

Our list includes only the performances of the 
Club in Boston, and in their public concerts, 
leaving out of the account their numerous con- 
certs in the surrounding towns, and their frequent 
performances before private circles and in private 
houses. 

As our object is to show how much of the 
famous gallery of masters in this department has 
been, as it were, lighted up for us and brought 
directly before us by the labors of the Club, we 
have been less particular about completeness in 
the latter portion of our list, which includes 
works by new or less important European names, 
and contributions by several of our own native 
or resident artists, members or close associates of 
the Club; yet we add what we can recall of 
these as matters of interest. To each work we 
add, as nearly as could be ascertained, the num- 
ber of times that it has been performed. But it 
is to be considered that in these latter years 
many of the most important items of the list 
have also been brought repeatedly to our hearing 
by other parties, who have followed the example 
of the Quintette Club. We commence in the 
order of historical gona : 


J. Bacn. 
Concerto for three eon &e., in D minor,..2 times. 
Sonata, No. 2, for Violin and Piano,........ ~~ 
IIE Co ic ccee ect cvcccueraucccecees a s 
Various Preludes and Fugues, ............ ie 
Haypn. 
Quartets, Nos. 39, 45, 63, 66, 67, 60, 70, 72, 
CEL CO TOME ce cce Keveees 2 
_ Me WER dun cece vesees ee 
= “ Seven Last Words,”........... = 
Trios : Piano, violin and ’cello,............ ore 
Mozart. 
Quintet, No. 1, in C minor, ...............3 “ 
We COMO IN sc Avbouvedeuex crete 4 « 
“ No. 3, in D, (NMkindewh Cee CONES ae 
- pe ae eee s. * 
« th Es i 0655 Convene cused ye > 
“i ai 6, in B flat, haaeetccay er yee he _ = 
« I ee ee ».¢ 
«in G minor, arranged for Piano and 
Or eee ‘i = 
UNE, FO. 9, Oe Wii ec ctr duce ven ee caees 4 « 
i hc kccccccccecl’ ™ 
eS eee ee an * 
©) de. Se hs ns 2 nistbcdaesnns 
= No. eae malaeOme ns sagt = 
i COMM © ce qccavraKecunets e = 
” DO Be Bs ct iicciee Geessceeabes ©? 
. Bt Oy Wi Bens chins aie catehin dun® 
a eS eer . 
— OE ES ee ey ee s. .F 
Sextet, for Strings and Horns,............ - aes 
“ Musical Joke,” for the same,............ es 
Trios, for Piano and Strings, ..........++ An 
BEETHOVEN. 
Quintet, in E flat, op. 4,........0cceeeees Hu 
wi i: er eer  * 


“« in E flat, op. 20 (arranged from 
DOME) sec cee vcccccesceeees 





Sextet, for Strings and two Horns, in E flat, 


OP. 82,....cereceveceoveces .. «2 times. 
“ arranged as Quintet,..... Semete 
Quartet, in F, op. 18, No. 1,.........ee08- 
in G op. 18, No. 2,..... ..eeeees es * 
* in D, op. 18, No. 3,... 60-02 sees be 
* Rm C minor, op. 18, No. 4,........ a 
«in A, op. 18, Serer 6 “ 
ss in B flat, op. 18, No. eC eR 
” inF, op. 59(Rasoumofisky set)No.1,4 “ 
“ in E minor, op. 59, (do.) No.2,2  “ 
« "in C, op. 59, (do.) No.3, ‘ a 
et: in BE flat, op. 74,......cpecscceece a 
“ with Piano, arr. from Quintet Kio. | 16, ‘ ? 
Trio, — Violin and ’Cello), op. 1 
Mm EB flat,. oy 5 weweide cccecveeees 4 « 
" « «hom, No. 2, in Ras nnn sex & ¢ 
= bs « op. 1, No. 3,in C minor..4  “ 
« «op. 11, in B flat.......... oS 
9 ” “op. 70, No. 1, in D...... 
a be «op. 70, No. 2,in E flat....3 “ 
‘ 7 « op. 97, in B flat......... mS 
Concerto (Piano), in C > * 37.. : eats 
« (Violin), in D, op. 61............ ” 
Sonata (Piano and Violin), in A, op. 47, 
ae ee ee 
Sonata (Piano and Violin), in F op. 24.....2 “ 
«(Piano and ’Cello), in G minor, op. 5. “ “ 
. (Piano Solo), op. 13, “ Pathetique ”. * 
“op. 57, "Appassionata ”. 3 “ 
HuMMELL. 
Trio (Piano and strings), i in E, op. 83...... 
inE flat, op. 93...2 
So ‘ in E flat minor....1 
Concerto (Piano, &e.), in A minor......... s°* 
in E major......... | 
CHERUBINI. 
Quartet, in E flat.........ecceeeeeeee eee aes 
MoscHeEtes. 
Sonata (Piano and ’Cello).........+-.++6- Mie 
“ Homage & Haendel” (2 Pianos).......... 1 Seis 
Ferp. Ries. 
Quintet (Piano and Strings), in B minor....2  “ 
ScHuUBERT. 
Quartet, in D minor..........ecesecceeees . ae 
in A MinOr......-ceececceeveees ».* 
Trio (Piano and Strings), in E flat . © 
i in G.eeeeceeeees | 
WEBER. 
Quintet (with Clarinet)............-006: sn 
Trio (Piano, Flute and ’Cello)..........++. ee 
“ Concert-Stueck ” (Piano and Accomp.)...2  “ 
Sponr. 
Quintet, No. 6, in E minor. ...,......-.-+- a- 
No. 4, in A minor....... ovet.cnomty 
a ; 2: |) Serer ame re ; Pe 
Concerto (Clarinct)..........eeeeeeeee ‘uee 
OnsLow. 
Quintets, Nos. 8, 15, 16, 18, 32, 33, 34, 38, 
each) pies cha hn keme nes Okey be 
Sonata (Piano, 4 hands)..........+-.0e08. _ 
MENDELSSOHN. 
Quintet, in A, op..18...,.<sscccesereseoes im i 
in B ‘flat, OMe. GE on ccccgcocvcneres ihe 
Quartet, in E flat, TEM 6 nna sees at Ox 4 "2 
in A — Oe 1G... vncccccesvess "i 
= in D Op. 44... ccccccccecccccees ss 
i in EB MinGP... 02. cccsvescececees “ 
. fe BMG isi ev cuinciac. ove ssw i “ 
* in E, op. 81, (Posthumous) Wie aoa € 
= in F minor, op. og AS 


4 

3 

6 

5 

4 
3 
3 
Quartet (with Piano), in C minor, op. 1.....1 
in F minor, op. 2....4 

Sg = in B minor, op. 3.....3 
wl 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

1 


Trio (Piano and Strings) in D minor. 


in C minor. 
Ottetto (Strings). ....6..cveccseccsecssoes 
Sonata (Piano and Cello), in F........... 
2 9 - in B flat........ 
- i ‘ Tidy canna ceva 
" (Piano and Violin) in F minor...... 
- (for Organ) in F........... 0. cece. 1 
Variations, in D (Piano and ’Cello)..... on oS 
Cappriccios (Piano)... 2.6.66... e eee ee ees 4 
ScHuMANN. 
Quintet (with Piano) in E flat, op. 52......5 
Quartet, in F, op. 44, No. 2......-. dea dene 1 
= A. OP. 44, NOs Bass oo ve sveweece 2 
Romanzas (Piano and Clarinet)... 500-000. 3 
Cnorin. 
Concdeteg te Mh OE Ss ees 2 
Polacca (Piano and ’Cello)........+0000005 3 
Notturnes, Etudes, Polonaises, &c., &...... 
GADE. 
Quintet, in E minor, op. 8.............-+. 2 
Sonata (Piano and Violim)....... gee ae ‘eel 
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Kaiiwopa. 
Trio and Quartet, in G...................2 times. 
LacuNerR, V. 
Quintet: in Co... ca sseccks iM» ts osegebene 
Vert. 
CE, TO: Ge oes bash a 33 Rn eed 
CorRTICELLO. 
Trio (Piano, Clarinet and ’Cello)..........2 
CRUSEL. 
Concerto and Quartet (for Clarinet)........3 
Ferp. Davin. 
Concnste d Wialin) . « 0.0dand< jiwnnnsss sewscch) 
Govvy. 
ON RR Sy Sed to 3 ig oe 
Braums. 
Trio (Piano and Strings), in B, op. 8.......2 “ 
RUBINSTEIN. 
Quartet, in C minor, 1 1. os Ma sssserceun. = 
“< in F, op. 17, N Gneun hs es 
7 in Cop. 17, No. 3. Shiney sh ih * 
T. Ryan. 

Quintet, in F........ $s ede Gans omiswentay & 
Quartet, in D, No. 2..... cvovcesisusesense 
C. C. Perkins. 
eintek, 86 DD £0... 00c0cceee bessexeseennae 
ee a eee . * 
Quartet (with Piano), i in B flat sie Mewes wer, * 
J. C. D. Parker. 

oo | ee oe ee See  S 





Musical Review. 


Messrs. Russet, AND FULLER send us a large pile of their 
freshest publications, among which, for the present, our atten- 
tion is attracted to the following minor compositions for the 
piano: 

1. Deux Marches, Op. 55, by Ferprnanp Hier. 
Marcia Giocosa ; No. 2, Marcia Scherzosa. 

2. Serenade, Op. 20, by ANTorne Herzperc; pp. 7. 

8. Bergeuse, Op. 38, by Jutes Eaanarp; pp. 5. 

4. Pensée Lugubre; Nocturne, Op. 50, by E. A. L. Coop; 
pp. 7. 

1. Anything from the pen of Ferd. Hiller, consummate 
musician and artist as he is, if not in the high sense a creative 
genius, commands respect. The first of these little marches is 
charming; original and full of life and playful grace, as its 
name indicates. The second we do not like quite so well; it 
is scherzo-ish rather in form than in spirit; yet it is graceful 
and pretty. 

2. The other three names are entirely new to us. The Sere- 
nade is a sweet cantabile Andante, in A flat, six-eight mea- 
sure, a very tender melody that sings itself almost to satiety, 
with a chaste, refined accompaniment. 

8. Mr. Egghard's little Bergeuse, or cradle song, is the gem 
of the collection, one of the loveliest and purest little mor- 
ceaux that we have seen of late. The melody is beautiful, 
and seems spontaneously evolved from the slumbrous, dreamy 
chord figure of the accompaniment. It partakes of the re- 
finement and delicacy, but not of the difficulty of Chopin's 
wonderful Bergeuse. 

4. Mr. Coop's Pensée Lugubre is lugubrious indeed. The 
principal theme, in B flat minor, which begins and ends the 
piece, is restless and despairing, not without interest as music. 
A more resigned sort of major snbject, a kind of reed instru- 
ment episode, breaks the monotony of grief agreeably. The 
intensest marks of exy jon are d along the page, 
such as addolcratissimo, con disperazione, &c. 


No. 1. 








Andante Elegiaque, for the Piano. Op. 45. By H. A. WoLLEn- 
naupt. pp. 14. (New York : C. Breusing.) 

Here is a more elaborate effort ; one of the cleverest and most 
graceful fruits of the modern virtuoso pianism, a la Thalberg, 
and really worthy to be compared with Thalberg. Without 
anything that appeals to us like genius, it yet breathes a fine 
musical feeling ; the motive is clearly, consistently developed, 
and the piece abounds in delicate graces of detail and embel- 
lishment. It will add to the reputation which the author has 
alrvady won by many efforts given to the world through the 
same publisher. 





From recent publications of O. Drrson & Co., we pick, for 
the present, almost at a venture, these : 

To Chloe in Sickness: One of Six Songs, to English and 
German words, by Wmi1aM SrernpALE Bennett. pp. 5. Ben- 
nett is the foremost of the class of Germanized English com- 
posers, who have followed, fascinated, in the shining path of 
Mendelssohn, These songs, written originally to German words, 
(a practice common at this day with many young English com- 
posers), and in German style, of accompaniment, &c., are 
among his earlier works. ‘ To'Chloe” is a song of wild and 





tender pathos, and great beauty ; easily singable. The beauty, 
however, resides mainly in the piano part, which is quite easy. 

Sur L’ Ocean ; Terzettino for three equalffemale voices, by J 
Conconge. pp.7. The well-known Exercises, Vocalisés, &c., 
by this master are models of pure, flowing, graceful Italian 
melody ; and so is this Trio. It is, like operatic trios, woven 
of three individual melodic parts, with imitations, &c., and 
occasional solo or duet. Words Frenchand English. A beau- 
tiful piece for young ladies’ voices. It is one from a set of 
twenty-five pieces drawn from famous authors and arranged 
by Concone, for three and four female voices, which will ap- 
pear here in their turn. 

The Reason Why: Ballad, by G. A. MacFarren. A pretty 
trifle, bright, artistically conceived. 


Ia Prece del Orfana. (The Prayer of the Orphan), Ro- 
manza, by Mercapate : being one ‘of “ Wayside Flowers of 
France and Italy,’ translated and adapted by T. T. Barker. 
A pleasing Italian melody, with considerable operatic pathos. 


— poe 
Musical Chit-Chat. 

The Hanne anp Haypn Soctrery held its forty- 
third annual meeting in Chickering’s rooms last 
Monday evening. From the Advertiser and the 
Courier we glean the following account of the pro- 
ceedings : 

Thomas E. Chickering was unanimously elected a member 
of the Society. 

John 8. Farlow, Esq., chairman of the finance committee, 
read the Treasurer’s annnal report. The receipts for the year 
have amounted to $4595 20, and the expenditures to $5239 07, 
leaving a balance due to the Treasurer of $543 87. All bills 
have been paid, and there is now no claim against the socicty. 
The report was accepted. 

The report of the Librarian was then presented. The library 
is in about the same condition as last year. The donation by 
the President of the full orchestral and vocal scores of ** Israel 
in Egypt,” and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of praise,” is acknow- 
ledged. 

The Secretary then read his annual report. It gives an in- 
teresting t of the org tion of the society and of 
some of its first concerts, and reviews the past season, showing 
a small profit therefrom. 

The meeting then proceeded to ballot for a board of officers 
for the ensuing year, and the following list was elected : 

President, Thomas E. Chickering; Vice-President, George 
Hews; Secretary, Loring B. Barnes; Treasurer, Matthew 8. 
Parker; Librarian, Edward Faxon; Directors, John 8. Farlow, 
James P. Draper, Theron J. Dale, George H. Chickering, 
Oren J. Faxon, John A. Nowell, George Fisher, and H. L. 
Hazleton. 

A committee of three was appointed to notify Mr. Chickering 
of his election. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the late President, Charles 
F. Chickering, for his exertions and liberality on behalf of the 
society. 








After the business of the evening had been transacted, some 
remarks were made by Mr. Alexander W. Thayer, urging the 
Society to take into consideration the propriety and expediency 
of commemorating the centennial anniversary of Handel’s 
birth, which occurs next April, by a grand festival, worthy of 
such an occasion. Mr. Thayer also presented briefly the argu- 
ments which he has so often expressed earnestly and ably in 
print, showing what advantages would result from a combina- 
tion of musical societies in this city for the purpose of securing 
a permanent adequate orchestral force, and how that end 
might probably be accomplished. His observations were listen- 
ed to with interest, and will, it is to be hoped, help to bring 
about the desired effect. 

Two more Military Band Concerts this week : on 
Wednesday Harv’s Brass Banp appeared at the 
Music Hall, after the Protean fashion set by other 
bands, in the three forms of Brass Band, Reed Band, 
and Orchestra; they played Overtures, Quicksteps, 
Waltzes, Solos, &c., and had the vocal assistance of 
the popular contralto, Miss Jennie Twicne tt. 
This evening the Brigape Banp play again in the 
same hall, offering a programme selected from the 
marches, quicksteps, melodies, &c., which were popu- 
lar from thirty to fifty years ago....We are sorry to 
learn that our accomplished soprano singer, Mrs. 
J. H. Lona, intends soon to leave us and make New 
York her place of residence. This lady gave a con- 
cert of vocal and instrumental music at Lyceum 
Hall, in Cambridge, last Wednesday evening, assist- 
ed by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, with Mr. 
Scuvirze for leader, and by Mr. B. J. Lane, the 
pianist. 





Mr. Aveust Fries and Mr. Franz KIeLBiock, 
one of the most intelligent musicians of our city, 
sailed in the Hamburg steamer, from New York, on 
Tuesday. The latter gentleman will return to his 
pupils here in the autumn. . . . Among the 
Americans registered in Paris during the last month 
we see the name of our sweet singer, Mrs. E. A 
WentwortH. . . . Mme. de Witnorst has 
failed to obtain an operatic engagement in Europe ; 
and another American prima donna, Miss Warp, 
(Mme. GUERRABELLA), after singing at two or three 
concerts in Paris, and giving one herself, became 
discouraged, and will soon return to the United 
States. . . . The Lucy Esrcorr opera troupe 
closed at the Limerick theatre, May 10, and pro- 
ceeded thence to Cork, Plymouth, &c. 


Mr. Barnum announces that the great operatic 
project will be carried out, provided 800 season sub- 
scribers are obtained in New York at the economi- 
cal little price of $5,00 per night, before the 10th of 
June, — “otherwise positively not.” , We are afraid it 
will be otherwise. The plan is to import Lumley’s 
entire Opera and Ballet Troupe, consisting of one 
hundred and forty-eight persons, for forty-eight per- 
formances, to be given, one half in the New York 
Academy, and the rest in Philadelphia and Boston. 
The days of Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache and Grisi 
are gone ; but Lumley has Mlles. Titjens and Picco- 
lomini and Sigs. Giuglini and Belart, and a danseuse, 
Mile. Pocchini, who is said to “excel Taglioni in 
grace and Cerito in voluptuousness of form.” 


They have Opera again in New York, at the Acad- 
emy. Marerzek conducts; GAzzANniIGA, BR1GNO- 
ur, AMopio and GaspaRon! are the singers. The 
course opened on Monday evening, with La Favorita, 
in which Gazzaniga was “ great ”’ in the last act, fol- 
lowed on Wednesday by La Traviata. . . 
meeting of “ail the instrumental ‘Ynusicians in New 
York ” is called to make arrangements for carrying 
out a project, already resolved upon, of a great Mu- 
sical Festival this summer. What a noise there will 
mi. s A concert was given this week by Dr. 
GUILMETTE, consisting of a new Cantata by Mr. 
GE ORGE Henry Curtis, entitled the “ Forest Mel- 

> the words being selected from the poem of 
Pepe. . Mr. Bruno Wo.rennacrt, a 
brother of the pianist, has returned to New York, 
after some years of study under David, in Leipzig, 
and the eminent violinists in Paris ; his violin-playing 
has been highly praised in Germany. 

The Paris correspondent of the Philadelphia Bul- 
lein speaks of two Liliputian virtuosos, who will 
probably be brought to America : 

The precocious little violinists, Jules and Juliette 
Delepiérre, the boy seven and the girl six years of 
age, are truly little marvels, and when we see these 
two mere babes—such little creatures, indeed, that in 
order to be seen they are placed on a table—perform- 
ing with exquisite taste and extraordinary skill the 
most difficult pieces, we are tempted to believe them 
fairies. The little girl is by far the most wonderful 
and takes the lead evidently. She is not one of those 
old-visaged, old-talking young ones that are such 
terrible bores. When not playing she has the fea- 
tures, the voice, the grace of her age. When the 
instrument is placed in her hands there is a sud- 
den change, the countenance loses its childish ex- 
pression, the large dark eyes dilate, and this is no 
exaggeration, there is a look of inspiration in those 
intelligent features that is seen but in privileged 
beings, even among great artists. There is in the 
same family a little “three-year-old chit that mani- 
fests the same predilection’ for art, though still too 
young to be taught theoretically. On inquiry of the 
father, who is a chef d’orchestre, as to why Juliette 
had been ta ught the violin instead of the piano, the 
reply was that it was the express choice of the child. 
Having heard a young girl play the violin, the little 
thing, then four years old, insisted with her father to 
be taught that ‘instrument. Deeming it a baby’s 
fancy, he placed his own in her hands, when, to his 
amazement, she handled it in the most masterly fash- 
ion, drawing sounds—not squeaky like those of a be- 
ginner, but sweet and melodious. It was then thought 
advisable to take advantage of the vocation so clearly 
proved. Juliette Delepierre brings to mind the gifted 
young Milanolos who, in ten years, realized by their 
talent on the violin, a fortune’ of two million francs, 
which one sister only survives to enjoy. 
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Musical Correspondence. 


PutLapELraia, JUNE 1. — Musical matters in the 
Quaker City, during the past week, have been “ flat, 
stale, and unprofitable.” The “ Handel and Haydn,” 
and the “Harmonia Sacred (?) Music Societies,” 
have given their farewell concerts, and are now en- 
gaged in rehearsing for the fall campaign. The first 
named society designs producing Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,” some time during the coming 
winter. 

Our favorite “Germania” gave their last public 
“ Rehearsal ” on Saturday afternoon, closing the sea- 
son with the following programme : 


Overture, Shipwreck of the Medusa: Reissiger. 
. Violoncello Solo, by Prieser, a fantasia on a theme of Han- 
Franchomme. 





Waltz, Ideale: Lanner. 
Allegretto, from 2nd Symphony in A: Beethoven. 
Duo for Cornets: Mendelssohn. 
Overture, Tannhaiiser: Wagner. 
Pickpocket Quadrilles: Cuzent. 
Query, Why does the “ miwwaculous ” and adored 
Sentz allow his patrons to go away under the awful 
impressions that may be suggested by the Pickpocket 


Quadrilles 2 

Wagner’s Overture to Tannhaiiser was performed 
for the second time in Philadelphia, it having been 
played here once, by the old “ Germania,” several 
years since. 

The “dear public,” whom it is difficult above all 
things to convince that Fidelio is a slight improve- 
ment on Za Traviata, a surfeit of which we have 
barely survived, voted the Zaunhaiiser a “ horwid 
bore.” There is no disguising the fact, that we are 
totally unprepared for the “music of the future ;” 
being so far behind that we may utterly despair of 
overtaking it; unless, indeed, Art will remain sta- 
tionary for at least acentury. It is, however, refresh- 
ing to note the growing taste, in our musical circles, 
for the works of the two greatest of the new compo- 
sers, Wagner and Schumann ; as well as for the de- 
funct “old fogies,’’ Beethoven and Mozart. All 

raise to the Germania for its fostering influence. 

our talented townsman(?), Gustave SatTTER, has 
won golden opinions here. His rendition of the 
classical composers, and versatility of genius amount 
a merveille ; notwithstanding the opinions of a few 
quasi critics to the contrary. 

The Academy of Music opened on Monday even- 
ing, with Musarp’s large aud magnificent orchestra, 
— consisting of two soloists, the balance resident 
musicians. In order to demonstrate the important 
difference between a French and American locomo- 
tive, as well as to consult “local truth,”’ (“is mighty, 
&c.”) he has had a machine constructed in this coun- 
try, with which he produces as stunning effects as his 
predecessor, Jullien. Vive la Mustard! Vive la 
Humbug! Voila tout. M. 


ogre gE pore 


Beruin, Aprit 30. (Concluded from last week.) 
—For a gala performance, at the reception of the 
Princess Victoria, Spontini’s Vestale was selected, a 
work full of geniality, running over with fancy, and, 
at the same time, of true feeling. True, the coun- 
terpoint and carriage of the voices are sometimes 
faulty ; but this is atoned for by his noble melody 
and fullness of originality. In the instrumentation 
life, even excitement reigns; hence that powerful 
manning of the instruments, that rich figuring of the 
stringed orchestra, especially the violins, that frequent 
coming in of the wind instruments, employed in a 
singularly original and beautiful manner in the resol- 
ving sevenths at the approach of Licinius, when the 
resonance of the instruments has an effect upon the 
voice as if it lost itself in wide, ringing spaces. The 
character-drawing is based on that of Gluck, and 
there is a remarkable correspondence existing between 
Spontini’s Julia, Amazily and Olympia on the one 
side, and his Licinius, Cortez and Cassander on the 
other. Mme. Koester sang the part of Jnlia in the 
lyrical moments admirably; only the elegiac expres- 
sion in the aria of the third act was too weakly ren- 
dered. She is too romantic for Spontini’s plastic 
quality, and in impassioned bursts one wants more 
energy of expression. But in Frl. Wacner’s High 
Priestess that plastic element was wonderfully mani- 
fest ; and she produced a sublime and deep effect by 





her by-play even in scenes where she has almost no 
part in the dialogue. Her singing, too, except in the 
highest passages, was full of noble and worthy ex- 
pression. Herr Formes (Licinius) and Krause 
(Cinna) sang their duet with a great deal of fire; 
the latter forced his voice too much. Herr Fricke, 
as High Priest, made his fine organ tell with full 
effect. Kapellmeister Taunert’s conducting was 
truly worthy of acknowledgement, but bears no com- 
parison with Spontini’s own. 

With the aid of that intellectual artist, Pautine 
Vrarpot Garcia, was produced Rossini’s “ Barber 
of Seville,” that work so sparkling and gushing with 
humor, created in the very champagne foam and ef- 
fervesence of utmost exhilaration. Mme. Viardot’s 
happy talent for this lively style of music also, pre- 
sented an exceedingly stimulating and for the most part 
correct picture as a whole, although sometimes degen 
erating (for our German notion) into too eccentric 
forms of passion, while the applause that was given 
to the certainty and clearness with which she over- 
came all difficult passages and intervals, seemed as if 
it never would end. Herr Woxrr’s voice, weak and 
thin, and more adapted to the parlando, nevertheless 
mastered his embellishments and trills with ease. In 
the voice of Herr Krause (Figaro) the requisite vol- 
ubility was missed ; his solo number was an incessant 
conflict with the tempo, which he was hardly able to 
follow. Herr Bost, as Bartolo, amused by his often 
too broad comedy. 

On the 10th of March Der Freyschiitz had its three 
hundredth representation on our stage — but without 
any parade, and indeed feebly cast. Much better was 
the Don Juan, which soon followed, in which Frl. 
TRIETSCH, especially, surprised all as Elvira, and, 
after the difficult aria, transported the house to a tem- 
pest of applause. She is now the freshest and most 
natural of our voices, although a habit of cutting off 
the single tones too short has an unpleasant effect and 
hinders a broad outpouring of the feeling. Fri. 
BavER, on the contrary, as Zerlina, stands far below 
her charming predecessor, Mme. HerrENBURG. AIl- 
though she evidently strove to satisfy, yet she has 
much to conquer in the way of pure intonation and 
distinct enunciation, and she ought above all, to cease 
indulging in arbitrary and not beautiful changes of 
the text, especially when they bring her into conflict 
with the orchestra. The chorus was much better 
than hitherto, its falling off being ascribable to poor 
pay and consequent discontent. 


After an interval of eight years, Mehul’s “ Joseph 
in Egypt” has been revived. The composer, al- 
though neither a creator of a new direction, nor a 
reformer in the older school, yet occupies a place, an 
important place of his own, between Grétry and 
Gluck. Favored by the so-called Gallomania of the 
time in which he wrote, most of his operas penetrated 
into all the countries of Europe, and by their true and 
unaffected expression became favorites with the pub- 
lic. The music of “Joseph” breathes a truly patri- 
archal life, coupled with a sort of childlike piety. 
The passional expression, as well as the sustaining 
of the characters, shows an affecting truth, great 
knowledge of the theatre, and clear perception of 
what is necessary to the whole. No superfluous 
sound tickles the ear, all works by truth, and the wise 
use of instruments shows the practised composer, 
who can reach such fine effects with such small 
means. His treatment of the song part is still higher 
to be prized, and it is only to be regretted, that the 
epic declamatory element (especially in the German 
translation) is out of correspondence with the almost 
too lyric music, at least of the two favorite couplet- 
romanzas. The ensembles and choruses are often 
highly effective and at the same time astonishingly 
simple in their contrapuntal structure ; the choruses 
of the brothers, as well as the three-voiced morning 
hymn, introduced by trombones, and only supported 
by the trichord or the fundamental tone in the orches- 
tra, until the male and female choruses unite in the 
simplest canon, ate such as no deeply appreciative 
hearer ever can forget. The orchestra, kept through- 
out in a subordinate and merely accompanying posi- 
tion, rises to more importance only in the three over- 
tures, of which the most exalted one in C minor, 
with its plastic ending in C major, has a value by it- 
self. No means were spared to heighten the effect. 
The part of Joseph is suited at least as a whole to 
Herr KrvueGerR; action and song were hearty, he 
spake more distinctly than formerly, and it is to be 
hoped that he will also get rid of his unartist-like 
tremolo ; in the second act a more affecting expression 
was to be wished. Frl. Barpamus, a pupil of Rell- 
stab, and of the Opera Academy, gave the part of 
Benjamin; she invested it with a childlike charm and 
justified good hopes. Herr Horrmann gave Simeon 
with a well-thought and often touching expression ; 
Herr Fricke, Jacob, satisfactorily, in spite of the 
high range of the music. The choruses went well, 





only in the second finale the entrance of the soprani 
and tenors made disturbance. The Kapelle accom- 
panied too passively; the passages in thirds in the 
fiery music of the third enér’-act were actually spoiled 
by the clarinets. * 
One of our weakest performances was that of the 
, by Gluck. This grandly conceived work 
was dragged through in such a tame and unenergetic 
manner, that it would have utterly fallen through, 
had not the strong dramatic spirit of the WAGNER, 
as Orpheus, saved it. The Eurydice, in the hands of 
that useful soubrette actress, TR1ETSCH — impossible 
to feel enthusiasm for such an Eurydice! And so 
too the most powerful passages in the choruses and 
orchestra were often completely at odds ; the climaxes 
of the declamation (in which no one after Bach is so 
great, so true, so sure as Gluck), already weakened 
by the trivial translation, were nearly lost in the 
bungling delivery ; above all, was the whole work 
lamed by an uncertainty of the ensemble, such as 
should only be possible in a first rehearsal. Besides 
all this, with an incomprehensible effrontery, choruses 
were inserted out of other operas, the soul-full and 
transporting Terzet in the third act was omitted, the 
tempi were altered, &c., &c. Such experiences make 
us feel as if in our distracted times all deep and sin- 
cere interest, all capacity for a deep, true comprehen- 
sion of the classical were wanting; as if we knew 
nothing of such high and noble characters as Gluck 
has represented. 
It remains to speak of the Oratorios, ayant 
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The Atheneum Exhibition. 
V. OIL PICTURES. (CONTINUED). 

With a view to keeping vividly in mind the leading 
principle of criticism thus far and yet to be applied 
to the pictures of this collection, in resuming the spe- 
cial notices, I will re-state the essential part of the 
paragraph concerning the value of calor in relation to 
form, which was quoted from Ruskin in the second 
article of this series, supplying an omission therein 
made ; and will also add a few words from the same 
author, illustrating the power of rendering natural 
form, which is contained in a true knowledge, and 
power of natural color. 

He says that, manifestly, “ the business of a painter 
is to paint. If he can color, he is a painter, though 
he can do nothing else.” Continuing, he writes, 
“but it is, in fact, impossible, if he can color, but 
that he should be able to do more; for a faithful 
study of color will always give power over form, 
though the most intense study of form wlll give no 
power over color. The man who can see all the 
greys, and reds, and purples in a peach, will paint the 
peach rightly round, and rightly altogether ; but the 
man who has only studied its roundness, may not see 
its purples and greys, and if he does not, will never 
get it to look like a peach; so that great power over 
color is always a sign of large general Art-intellect.” 

That a painter should understand the right use of 
color, would seem to be a prime condition in his art, 
too palpable to require urging here; but when we 
consider that excellence in color is the rarest attain- 
ment in art, — sorare indeed, that all the great color- 
ists who have ever lived are chiefly remembered as 
such, and could be named in asingle breath, — we find 
ample grounds for the conclusion that painters have 
not always understood their business, nor allowed the 
claims of color, as an element of the first importance 
in Art, whenever it is introduced at all, to be fairly 
heard. 

I shall therefore insist, that the man who has ‘no 
true perception or control of color, or who uses it 
without loving or honoring it, and in utter disregard 
of the law of its harmonies, has clearly no right to 
use it at all; and in making other than a right use of 
it, does so at the peril of degrading or wholly con- 
cealing the real value which his work may otherwise 
possess. Such a man may be an artist, but he is ob- 
viously no painter. 

But to proceed with the pictures. In the “ Mid- 
wood Shade,” No. 113, Mr. Redgrave presents a very 
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successful treatment of a beautiful subject, simple in 
its character, and yet one that is rarely rendered with 
adequate truth of feeling, or power of expression. 
The woods furnish themes richly suggestive of sen- 
sational experiences that are nowhere to be met ex- 
cept in their deep shade or open glades, and it is 
much to be regretted that characteristic interpretations 
of them are so seldom attempted. Of the manage- 
ment of the one chosen by Mr. Redgrave, there is 
little but praise to be said. The sunny cheer pouring 
in a gentle stream of light from a tender, cloud-mottled 
sky, down into the shady heart of the scene through 
an opening in the tree tops ; or trickling through the 
meshes of the leaves and shooting in golden veins 
across the cool, moist meadow ; the noble trees rear- 
ing their tall, grey stems with solid dignity of bear- 
ing, decked in the rich garniture of lichens and 
mosses ; the firm, delicate drawing of the foliage, re- 
vealing the method which nature delights to display 
even in her most mazy confusion, are so many simple 
tones, by a happy combination and arrangement of 
which Mr. Redgrave has produced one of the mani- 
fold delightful songs which may be sung of the 
woods. With a little more tenderness and true fresh- 
ness of color in the greens, this picture would answer 
all the requirements of a complete picture ; it is now 
the most truly beautiful landscape in the oil collec- 
tion. 

Nos. 116, 151}, and 154, by Edward Armitage, are 
characteristic examples of the kind of Art to which 
the Royal Academy has long stood as sponsor, and 
which has always received its warmest benedictions. 
An heroic or religious affectation in the choice of 
subject ; a substitution of invention, or academic 
rules of composition for imaginative conception — 
demonstrating a want of true sympathy with the 
subject, or the Yeebleness of the artist—an inane 
subordination of particular to general facts, with a 
view to sustaining their assumed character of noble 
idealization ; the rareness of great power, or refined 
perception of color; (since neither comes without in- 
tegrity of purpose ;) an obtrusive, trickish, “ master- 
ly” style of handling, are almost unfailing accompa- 
niments of the art which had its birth in external 
pressure rather than in internal need, and which for 
one hundred years has been exultingly called the 
“high art’ of England. There is so much to con- 
demn and so little to admire in these pictures, that I 
will simply say, notwithstanding the large dramatic 
power shown in the “Sampson,” they are the worst 
examples of their class in the exhibition. 

Frederick Leighton exhibits three pictures, Nos. 
127, 129, and 180, which also evince an unhealthy 
ambition in choice of theme, but in the treatment of 
which he displays an originality of conception and 
power of painting, that only increase our regret that 
he has not given his ability to the illustration of a 
more congenial class of subjects. I assume that this 
is not congenial — notwithstanding the fact of his se- 
lection — because it is nearly impossible that the 
modern mind can have any real cognate sympathies 
with the natare-worship of the Art-producing Greeks. 

Our worship is necessarily pantheistic. We make 
no separate, personified embodiments of its different 
phases, as recognized aud enjoyed by us; the in- 
dwelling spirit of the sea, is the same as that which 
haunts the woods and hills — one and universal ; and 
in our warmest invocation we but breathe the simple 
word “ Nature,” and its echo reverberates throughout 
all space. We may take intellectual cognizance of 
the state of the Greek consciousness through the me- 
dium of its external manifestations, as in its mytholo- 
gy, art and literature; or, perhaps, arrive at a certain 
factitious communion with the Hellenic spirit, by 
some such diluent process of poetical superinductiou 
as characterizes Keats's “Endymion” ; but that perfect 
comprehension and absorption of its essence, necessary 
to a vital reproduction of its ideal embodiments, is 
well nigh impossible to us of the present day. The 





“ Orpheus and Eurydice,” No. 180, gives a promise 
of largeness of design, and power of individual char- 
acterization, which neither of Mr. Leighton’s other 
works, painted ata later date, at all fulfils. Although 
essentially constructed upon the principles of modern 
harmony, we receive through its action some glim- 
mering sense of feebly-struck Greek tetrachords with 
the immutable fates standing at either extreme. 

As a conception, “ Pan,” No. 129, is fully equal in 
intellectual vapidity to the average standard of mod- 
ern “ classical ideals.” The personified type of the 
universe, through Mr. Leighton’s interpretation, be- 
comes a fruit-sucking, jolly, good-natured rustic, who 
goes about tending sheep for a belly-full of fruit per 
day. 

The “Venus and Cupid,” No. 127, is another 
name possessing an intellectual significance amount- 
ing to zero. There is a long reach between the 
“ Venus of Milo ” and this of Mr. Leighton’s, which 
is partially accounted for, perhaps, by the fact that 
the “ Venus Pandemos” is the only one recognized 
in our modernmythology. As a theme for exercising 
his power of color, Mr. Leighton is right in choosing 
the flesh of a beautiful woman ; but in thinking that, 
in order to re-produce the Greek, ideal Venus — per- 
haps the “ Venus Urania” — it is only required to 
paint a pretty, insipid woman, without drapery, he is 
wholly wrong, and, considering the breadth of his 
artistic scope, deserves to be righted. Accept this 
picture, however, simply as a work of color, and, in 
this sense, no similar effort which has been exhibited 
here during many years, (speaking only from my 
own observation) bears any comparison with it. 

In this latitude, such of us as have had no oppor- 
tunities of foreign study, class the works of Stuart 
and Allston as types of the highest excellence in the 
qualities of true flesh painting. Mr. Leighton’s 
“ Venus ”’ in no wise dims the beauty of these works, 
as, considering the very different key-tone of his flesh 
and the character of its modulations, he does not in- 
deed fairly enter into competition with them ; but he 
has here displayed a closeness of perception and a 
mastery of expression in this most difficult walk of 
art, which must ultimately give him a place among 
the “ great colorists.” 

It is a satisfaction to be enabled to say, that this 
picture is not only the greatest work of color in the 
collection, but that it repays all our study, (as color,) 
and fully justifies our warmest admiration. 

“Prince Henry assuming his Father’s crown,” No. 
128, by J. C. Horsley, is another, and the last of the 
“heroic” class of art-embodiments contained in this 
department of the exhibition, and which, like the oth- 
ers of its kind, although in a less degree, exposes 
itself to attack by a palpable forcing of a feeble con- 
ception beyond its natural stature. Breadth of can- 
vass will never supply a deficiency in breadth of 
ideas. The royal aspirations of the “ Prince” could 
as well be expressed in an area of one square foot, as 
in this of twenty. The stretching of the noble heir 
into colossal stature in order that he may corporeally 
typify his intellectual ambition, is perfectly in accor- 
dance with the dominant principle of the “old school ” 
theories, but does not engage any motive of genuine 
Art. 

The “ Prince ” has a large, “ rolling eye ” but the 
“fine frenzy” which it betokens, would, in time, I 
think, prove too much for the frail body that sup- 
ports it; which, at the waist, for want of solid paint- 
ing, good modelling, and space in the background, 
looks as if it were crushed flat against the wall of the 
apartment. 

The accessories are the real objects of interest, 
some of which are painted with rare skill; but this 
subordination of a weak expression of central ideas 
to a skilful, thoughtful rendering of unimportant de- 
tails, is not the kind of subordination which should 
characterze “ high art.” Mesos. 

(To be continued.) 
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Vocal, with Piano. 
VOCAL BEAUTIES 


OF THE 
*“ROSE OF CASTILLE.” 


This Opera was written for the performances of the 
* Pyne Opera Troupe,’’ by Henry Batre. It has been 
received with great favor throughout England, being 
performed with distinguished success at the recent 
marriage festivals of the Princess Royal. The follow- 
ing selections comprise nearly the whole work, and, 
as a whole, those qualities which have won 
for them considerable popularity in this country, and 
which will be greatly increased by the performance of 
the Opera in the United States, which will take place 
at an early day. 

I’m but a simple peasant maid. 20 
Convent Cell. 20 

These two simple ballads possess much beauty, and 
will be found superior to previous operatic ballads of 
Balfe's composition. 

List to the gay Castanet. 20 

Exuberant with the spirit of life and gayety, the 
least difficult of the series. It is the first in the Opera 
and is sung Miss Susan Pyne. 

Yes, I'll obey. Scherzo. 40 

Brilliant variations for the voice with highly effec- 
tive echo passages; the bravura song of Miss Lonisa 
Pyne. The whole to be accompanied ad libitum by a 
Chorus. 

Hark, the Clarion Sounding. 

A martial song in Bolero time, written for Baritone 
voice in the Opera. Many will admire it more than 
Donizetti's celebrated ‘‘ On to the Field.” 

Her gentle voice express’d no guile. 20 
, 
Twas rank and form that tempted thee. 20 

Really exquisite ballads in the style of that celebra- 
ted song, *‘ Then you ‘ll remember me,” made univer- 
sally popular by the charming execution of Mr. Harri- 
son. 

Your pardon, Senors. 60 

A charming duetino, as performed by Louisa and 
Susan Pyne. In the performance of the Opera this is 
a rapturously encored and is invariably looked for with 
eagerness. 

Though Fortune darkly o’er me frowns. 

Written for a contralto or bass voice, and will, like 
the famous Romanza of the same composer, ‘ The 
Heart bow’d down,” find many admirers. 

The Muleteer’s Song. 20 

A characteristic song; lively, bold and adventurous, 
for tenor voice. 

Love’s the greatest plague in life. 20 

A humorous song, rather easy of performance. 

I’m not the queen. Laughing Trio. 

Previous to this but one laughing Trio has been 
written, and this will be found to meet a most decided 
welcome among those who fayor the unique in musical 
com position. 

O, were I queen of Spain. 

A very brilliant and difficult song, with many deli- 
eately finished , which will make it a favorite 
concert piece with accomplished female vocalists. 

The Queen my presence doth require. 75 

Duet for soprano and bass voices. 

Wine, wine, the magician thou art. 75 

The celebrated bacchanial Trio, as executed by the 
principal male characters in the Opera. 

Keep thy heart for me. 20 
Ah, far more than my crown. 25 
O happy, joyous day. 

Sung by Miss Louisa Pyne. 

Dost thou fear me? Duet. 

A very fine duet, of highly dramatic coloring, for 
soprano and tenor, tasking both voices not a little, but 
hardly difficult to those vessed in Italian Opera Music. 

O joyous happy day. Aria. 

The song with which the Queen of Castille welcomes 
the day of her wedding. Louiso Pyne’s Bravura Song 
in the opera. 

In every feature like the Queen. Quartet. 65 

For soprano and three male voices, (baritone and 
two basses. 
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Books. 


Honmann’s Practica Course 1Nn SINGING. 
Translated from the fifth German Edition. Parr 
Turrp. Exercises and Songs for Upper Classes. 
Price, 15 cents. 

This graduated series has attained a wide popularity, 
particularly in the public schools of the West. The 
attention of teachers is directed to them as books 
especially adapted to their profession. 

















